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ABOUT THE COVER 


During the early morning hours, a 
vacant Tomorrowland looks like an 
elaborate launch pad for the rocket 
towering in the background. The 
only activity in the area is a Security 
Officer making his rounds before 
the launch of people begins later 
in the day. 


Relief Foreman, Roy .Wachter motors 
through the Park “s backstage area on his 


way to relieve an officer for lunch. =- 
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ATCHERS 


College students, horse and dog trainers, a part-time 
marketing executive, career military personnel, lone- 
liness, and unique experiences make up Disneyland’s 
graveyard security shift — the Park's Night Watchers. 


It’s 4 a.m. as Security Officer Ted Jackson enters 
a deserted Disneyland Audio-Animatronic control 
room under the Lincoln exhibit. The first thing he 
sees is a familiar sign telling him that when the bell 
rings he has 20 seconds to evacuate the room if a fire 
starts. (On the 21st second the room's doors auto- 
matically lock, and the temperature falls to 100 de- 
grees below zero.) 

Ted passes the sign and begins his routine security 
check of the control room. 

A bell's ring suddenly screams through the room’s 
silence causing Ted's heart to miss a few beats. He 
frantically races towards the nearest exit. The bell 
stops, and then rings again. Already at the door, Ted 
stops and gasps a sigh of relief. The bell sounds again, 
and the security officer stops the ringing by answering 
the phone. It's a wrong number. 

“Things like this, as frightening as they may be, 
help break up our often boring and tedious graveyard 
routine,” comments Ted. “During an eight-hour shift 
we spend about seven hours of it alone, checking, re- 
checking, and triple checking the Park to make sure 
it's secure and safe. You see things that most people 
never know about, like that sign, and you think about 
things most people would never dream of, like having 
20 seconds to save your life. 

“When I first saw that sign, | hoped | would never 
be in the room when the bell rang. | felt uneasy when 
patrolling the area and was always relieved when I got 
out of there. Since the phone incident occurred, how- 
ever, | feel much better about inspecting that room, 
because | know | can get out of it in less than five 
seconds. | never thought much about it before, but 
20 seconds is actually a long time.” 

Eight hours is also a long time, especially if you're 
a Security Officer patrolling alone at night. Graveyard 
security patrols begin at 11 p.m. when Foreman Ed 
Poirier assigns his crew to their positions for the shift. 

Six officers are appointed to a constant patrol of 
the Park. They make sure that Disneyland shops are 
locked up along with any valuable merchandise in 


these shops. They inspect fans, heaters, pipes, and air 
conditioners for potential leaks and fire hazards; and 
they also check the water level in attractions like 
Rivers of America. (If the water in “Rivers” goes 
below a certain point, the Mark Twain and Columbia 
would drop onto their guide rail and possibly break 
it. If the water rises above its normal level, the boats 
would float off the guide rail.) During the winter 
months, these six men also keep an eye on the air 
temperature, because if it gets too cold, the tropical 
plants in the Park are endangered, unless warm wind 
machines are turned on to protect them. 

Two officers are also posted at the Harbor and Ball 
gates during the night. These two men keep track of 
all vehicles entering and leaving the Park and are also 
aware of how many individuals there are in Disneyland. 
at all times during the graveyard shift. 

And then, there’s the graveyard shift’s relief man. 
When he’s not relieving the others for breaks and 
lunch, he helps out in the security office operating the 
radio, answering phones, and checking out terminating 

employees after their shifts end. 

y a “Our relief man,” comments Pete Glagola, grave- 
Night time security officers patrol all the Park's deserted attractions. yard supervisor, “is a handy man to have around. Not 
When checking Pirates of the Caribbean officers especially look for only does he take an administrative burden off the 
Sis RL NOE LEE RA lo guy on the radio (who is constantly in touch with 
officers throughout the Park), he also acts as a second 
foreman when things begin to liven up.” 

“Our relief man is also a friendly sight to see after 
being alone on your post or patrol for two hours,” 
relates officer Tim Brandt. “I was stationed at Ball 
Gate one evening and the relief man was the only guy 
I talked to all night. Seeing and talking to him was 
the highlight of my shift.” 

Although loneliness is a part of the normal routine 
on the graveyard shift, there are times when the crew 
deals with the abnormal, like a gorilla falling out of a 
tree, or meeting a boa constrictor while on a: patrol. 

The gorilla incident really turned out to be a case 
of mistaken identity. Once the officers arrived on the 
scene to deal with the ape, they found a huge branch 
lying on the ground. It had fallen from a tree near the 
Mine Train attraction, and the person who saw it fall 


Harbor Gate at 2 a.m. The only traffic under the tunnel is a delivery 
truck, an officer on patrol, and an occasional cold night wind. 


| “It’s a lonely job,” comments Bud Relief Foreman Roy Wachter joined 

Miller. Bud has put in nine years Disneyland five years ago. Roy is 

i a | with Disneyland security, the last a retired Marine and has spent the 

A light and a “walkie-talkie” are Van Brown’s companions during Bi two on the graveyard shift. last three years as a “Night Watcher.” 


shift at the Ball Road Gate. 
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actually thought it was a gorilla. He was slightly em- 
barrassed when the officers showed him the fallen 
branch. 

Embarrassment, however, was not the feeling of 
the officer who encountered the boa constrictor. A 
little fear chilled his bones and when help arrived 
everyone could see the reason for the fear. The 15-foot 
snake was the real thing. It had escaped from its box 
in a guest's car and had “snaked” its way into the 
grass near the Kal Kan Kennel. 

Once proper authorities were notified, the snake 
was returned to its owner and the incident (as well 
as the ape-like branch), was recorded in graveyard 
security’s 500-page log book: a book maintained by 
the shift’s foreman that contains accounts (reported 
by officers on duty throughout the Park), of every- 
thing that happens at Disneyland from 11 p.m. to 
7:30 a.m. The book: takes a week to fill and reveals 
the list of routine and diversified activities performed 
by security’s nighttime crew. 

For example, a typical night’s list of entries might 
include: 1 a.m. - notified garage that employee and 
car were stranded in parking lot. Car ran out of gas; 
1:01 a.m. - water level in sub dock is normal; 1:02 a.m. 
- Club 33 is secure; 1:05 a.m. - running employee 
questioned on Main Street. She said Park was spooky 
and didn’t like walking through it alone. Officer 
escorted her to Wardrobe. Situation is “10-4;” 1:10 a.m. 
- coffee pot plug pulled in ad building. Pot was still 
going; 1:15 a.m. - stranded employee’s car gassed up. 
Parking lot secure as employee drives through gate; 
1:20 a.m. - air temperature is 70 degrees; 1:22 a.m. 
- Emporium is secure. Air conditioner water leak in 
G.A.F. exhibit; 1:23 a.m. - plumbers notified about 
G.A.F. 

And, the entries continue throughout the night. 

“It's little things like an overheated coffee pot that 
often causes the most damage,” says Pete Glagola. 
“That's why we look for things that shouldn't be 
where they are. And, when we find them, everybody on 
the shift knows about it. We all look out for the 
other guy. We keep each other informed, and as a 
result, we all know what’s going on.”’ 


i a 


Ed Poirier, a retired Marine, is 
graveyard foreman. He’s been with 
Disneyland since 1963. His job: 
make sure everything that has to 
be done is done. 


Pete Glagola is the third shift’s 
supervisor. He's spent five years 
on this shift, and was promoted 
to supervisor last year. Pete is 
also a broker, and sells stocks and 
bonds during the day. 


: . O 2 . x : a 
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At night, Disneyland appears as a spectacular outline of lights. Its realm of 
fantasy is still dominant as ten security officers patrol its domain. 


Ed Brehm is the graveyard crew’s re- 
lief supervisor. Ed began working for 
Disneyland on New Year’s Eve, 1962. 


A biology major and dog handler, 
Dennee Skinner has spent the last 
year as a Park Security Officer. 


Security Officer Dave Allen checks for unlocked doors while making his patrol. 


Security Officer Dennee Skinner compares Disney- - 


land's graveyard employees to a submarine crew. 
We're a small group of guys who have to get along 
with each other. The proficiency of our operation 
depends on our camaraderie.” 

Proficiency is a trade mark of Security’s graveyard 
crew. In their own way, these crew members are 
experts in a field of work that requires patience, dis- 
cipline, and the ability to do a good job alone for 
extended periods of time. They do a job that’s got to 
be done, and they do it well. @ 


ae 


Manny Siegall, a part time marketing executive, has been with 


Disneyland since 1967. Manny has a degree in advertising and also 
works as a consultant. He currently attends Cal State Fullerton and 
is majoring in Business Administration. 


Caleb “Andy” Anderson has put in four years with the Park all on 
the graveyard shift. Andy attends Fullerton JC during the day, 
majoring in police science and electronics. 
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When patrolling the Park’s outside perimeter, “Night Watchers” have com- 


panions. Trained to protect, the German shepherd and officer present an 
image of force and mystery as they make their rounds. 


Ted Jackson has spent two years in Security, all on the graveyard shift. 
“It’s a good job and a lonely one,” comments Ted, “but I like what I do.” 


PEOPLE AROUND DISNEYLAND 


Jack Tillman, a popcorn vendor, 
has been with Disneyland for two 
years. He recently graduated from col- 
lege and hopes to work at Disneyland 
on a full time basis soon. 

“| like the people and the atmo- 
sphere at the Park. The job is really 
mice?” 

As with most employees who work 
“on stage” in Disneyland, Jack has had 
some humorous encounters with the 
guests. “Kids often think the little 
motorized clown on the popcorn wagon 
is a monkey,” he comments. “They 
want to know if they can hold him and 
whether or not he bites or scratches.” 


Jolly Claude MacDonald joined Dis- 
neyland in August: as Assistant Club 
Manager for the Magic Kingdom Club. 
He offers assistance to MKC directors 
and administrators and informs orga- 
nizations about the various ways Dis- 
neyland caters to large groups. 

“Disneyland is a fantastic place,” 
comments Claude with enthusiasm. “I 
spend a lot of time here meeting with 
people and just trying to find out 
where everything is. 

Prior to joining Disneyland, Claude 
was a “manpower specialist” assigned 
to the poverty program, “STEP,” and 
since 1966, he’s been actively involved 
in the “Watts Summer Festival.” 

“Welcome to Disneyland, Claude!” 


Carol Peet came to Disneyland last 
September. “I love it. Everyone. is 
really friendly. Employees here seem 
to enjoy their jobs. 

Eleven years ago Carol was ‘‘Miss 
Anaheim.” “Even then | wanted to 
work at Disneyland, but | had another 
job at the time.” Carol moved away, 
however, and became an acrobat. “I 
square danced on a moving horse.” 

Today, Carol is a secretary in New 
Orleans’ Food Service. When asked 
what initially impressed her most about 
Disneyland, Carol said, “I really liked 
the pictures of Disneyland that are 
mounted as wall decorations in the 
ad building.” 


PII never forget the big, black bug 
that jumped out of a guest’s Polaroid 
camera just before | was about to in- 
sert a film pack,” exclaims Addam 
Meyers, assistant manager of the G.A.F. 
Photo Salon on Main Street. 

Addam, who has been a Disneyland 
employee for one year, answers ques- 
tions concerning photography and helps 
guests with all types of camera prob- 
lems. At times, this can become quite 
amusing. “A few weeks ago, a guest 
came to me complaining that her cam- 
era wouldn’t work. | opened it up and 
found it loaded with cracker crumbs. 
As it turned out, she had carried it 
around all day in her lunch bag.” 

Addam really likes his job. “Where 
else can you go to work and really 
get away from it all?” 


Vermondo “Mondo” Quaglia, elec- 
trical foreman, has been with Disney- 
land since July of ’56. His main job is 
to satisfy the daily maintenance require- 
ments needed on the Park’s attractions 
and shows, and he’s also involved in 
the current electrical rehab of Disney- 
land’s restaurants. 

“Disneyland is the greatest place 
in the world,” remarks Mondo. “I've 
got Disney in my blood. My whole 
family has even worked here at one 
time or another.” 

Mondo is also an Electrical Safety 
Committeeman and keeps an eye open 
for safety hazards throughout the Park. 


“I have the distinction of being 
remembered as the guy who wouldn’t 
let Walt Disney on 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea without a ticket,” says 
Jim Eason of Operations. “I had only 
been here two weeks and didn’t recog- 
nize him. They still haven’t let me live 
it down.” 

Jim has been with Disneyland since 
April of ’57, and still loves working 
here. Originally, Jim had planned to 
work at the Park for just three months, 
but his wife talked him into staying. 
“For eight years | worked on Retlaw's 
Santa Fe/Disneyland Railroad.” Today 
Jim pilots the Mark Twain in Frontier- 
land. Jim’s main concern while on the 
job is entirely for the guests. “I feel 
that the guest is always right. 
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THE KIDS FROM SWEET APPLE ARRIVED 


Bruce Langford, Janitorial, is Conrad Birdie, the plays star. A recent addition to the Work- 
shop, Bruce heard they were holding auditions, showed up, and earned the lead role. 
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Greg Silva watches the “Birdie” cast rehearse as he 
nervously wrings his hands. Greg is a student at 
UC Irvine, majoring in Drama. 


“Bye Bye Birdie” first appeared on the 
Broadway stage in 1959. It cost $400,000 
to produce, and the kids from Sweet 
Apple, Ohio were the talk of New York 
City. 

In 1971, “Birdie” came to Disneyland, 
was produced at a cost of $300, anda 
new and different group of kids from 
Sweet Apple (members of the Park’s 
Drama Workshop) gave their best perfor- 
mance to date as the Workshop entered 
its second year of presenting live produc- 
tions to Disneyland employees. 

“When we started this production, we 
wanted to make “Birdie” the best thing 
we ever did,” says Entertainment's Greg 
Silva, the play's 20-year-old director. 
“Once the cast was chosen, we only had 
seven weeks to rehearse.” And rehearse 
they did, everyday (without exception), 
for five hours. 

The 32-member cast (the Broadway 
production had 65), rehearsed in the 
Fantasyland theater and at the produc- 
tion studio in the basement of the ad 
building.Directing members through their 
workouts were Greg Silva; Van Padgal- 
skas, Choreographer; and Phil Slep, Mu- 
sical Director. (Like Greg, Van and Phil 


attend Cal Arts next year. 


work in Entertainment. All three play 
Disney characters.) 

“They really worked us,” remarks Re- 
ceptionist Sheron Snyder, who plays one 
of the kids from Sweet Apple. “And, we 
responded with our best efforts. In fact, 
everyone involved in “Birdie” gave their 
best, especially the Park’s Wardrobe De- 
partment. Wardrobe helped us tremen- 
dously with our costumes. We put to- 
gether our own, but couldn’t have gotten 
by without Wardrobe’s advice. They were 
just terrific.” 

And, so was the Workshop's produc- 
tion of “Birdie.” 

Although the play’s scheduled run was 
short (only four days), it looks as though 
the Drama Workshop has a long future 
ahead of it, if its productions are as 
entertaining as “Birdie.” Y 


Van Padgalskas demonstrates a dance step to the kids from Sweet Apple. Van has been accepted to 


Some of “Birdie's” cast, tired and worn-out, take a break during a night rehearsal. 
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SERVICE 
ROAD 


BEAR BAND 
THEATRE 


“The Mile-Long Bar” (artist's 
rendition), which most guests 
will enter after viewing “Bear 

Jamboree,” is part of a 

building complex that will house 
“Bear Country’s” arcade and 
merchandise shops. The land's 
restrooms will be located near 
this complex, and will be built 
next to a 160-foot berm that 
hides a backstage maintenance 
area and the back end of the 
Haunted Mansion. 


Workers clear the Indian Village 
by hand and with bulldozers as 
the first steps are taken to 
construct an entrance and 
thoroughfare for “Bear Country.” 
Guests will enter “Bear Country” 
through an open-air pathway 
near the Haunted Mansion. This 
is the same area that was once 
the tunnels leading to 

the Indian Village. 
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Wendell, Henry, and Big Albert are coming. So are 
Big Fred, Cousin Ted, Terrance, Trixie, Gomer, and 
old Liverlips McGraw. 

All in all, there are about 20 of them coming 
(accompanied by a buck, elk, and a moose), and when 
they get here, they’ll be the main performers of the 
“Country Bear Jamboree,” Disneyland’s new ““Audio- 
Animatronic” attraction scheduled to open in Spring 772. 

“Country Bear Jamboree” will highlight the new four- 
acre “land,” “Bear Country,” currently under construc- 
tion at the Park. Also included in this new land (Disney- 
land's seventh) are a fast-food restaurant overlooking 
“Rivers of America,” an arcade, a shooting gallery, 
merchandise shops, the “Mile-Long Bar” (another fast- 
food outlet), and rest-rooms. “Bear Country” replaces 
the Indian Village. 

Construction on “Bear Country” began in mid-Septem- 
ber after the maintenance office, an employee parking 
lot, and major telephone lines were relocated, and the 
entire area was cleared by bulldozers. (Many trees were 
also up-rooted and preserved when possible). The builder 
of “Bear Country” is Buena Vista Construction Co., 
under the direction of Don Martin. 

The Park’s new land will soon enter its fourth month 
of construction, and many changes have taken place in 
and around the old Indian Village. Here's an idea of 
what's already taken place, what “Bear Country” will 
look like, and where the attraction, shops, restaurants, 
and restrooms will be located. 

The bears are coming. They’ve disrupted things a 
little, but once they get here Disneyland will host the 
wildest foot-stomping western hoedown ever seen in 
these parts. $ 


Se PRELIMINARY PLOT 
= PLAN 
EN . 


RIVERS OF AMERICA 


The Park’s new “Bear Country” is twice the size of the old Indian Village. By extending 
the berm for this new land, the Park increases its capacity to entertain visitors. Other 
changes required in constructing this area include: moving the keel boat landing (see map), 
and changing the Haunted Mansion’s crowd-control procedure (area in front of the 
Mansion will be enlarged for better access to “Bear Country.) Other additions to the 
new area will include a first-aid station and popcorn and ice cream vendors. 
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THE DI 


What was just an idea less than a year 
ago became a reality the night of October 16 
when the Disneyland Squares got together 
and helped the Park host Disneyland’s first 
“Country Music Spectacular.” 

Over 150 members strong, the Disneyland 
Square Dance Club welcomed almost 12,000 
country-music buffs to the Park that even- 
ing for one of the biggest night’s of square 
dancing ever held in Southern California. 
Guests also enjoyed the Park’s various attrac- 
tions and were entertained by top-rated 
country-music performers, 

“Although rain almost ruined the event, 
the whole evening was much more successful 
than anyone could ever imagine,” com- 
mented Don Drew, Disneyland’s resident 
barber and proud president of the one-year- 
old club. (Don is the guy who helped form 


NEYLAND 


SQUARE 


the club and, about a year ago, conceived 
the idea of having a country-western type 
square dance bash at the Park.) “At first,” 
relates Don, “we wanted to hold a big dance 
at Disneyland for our own club. We were 
going to invite other clubs in the area to 
attend, but after checking into it with Dis- 
neyland management, we found that the 
financial committments involved were more 
than we could handle.” So, fora short while, 
Don’s idea was shelved. 

A few months later, management got 
back to Don. They thought his idea was 
a good one since California has more 
than two million square dancers, and 
thirty-thousand of them reside in Southern 
California. Discussions then began con- 
cerning a country-music night at Disneyland. 
Square dancing would definitely be a high- 


RON 
RUSSELL 


— 


quares” 


Above, the “Disneyland S 


seek shelter from the %-hour rain storm that greeted them and the 12,000 guests who attended the “Country 


Music Spectacular.” And below, after the rain stopped, dance areas throughout Disneyland were mopped and dried by Disneyland maintenance 


light of the evening, and Don and the Disneyland Squares 
would be the official square dance hosts. 

Once the “Country Music Spectacular” details were 
finalized, the Disneyland Squares went into action to 
carry out their part in helping to advertise the event. 
They sent out flyers to square dance clubs in California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington; talked about 
the “Spectacular” at their own dances; and in conjunction 
with the Park, placed ads in various square dancing publi- 
cations while Disneyland wrote and designed advertise- 
ments for daily newspapers throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia. And, by working with the Park's Marketing, 
Entertainment, and Operations divisions, the club saw 
what it takes to put on a special event at Disneyland - 
a lot of hard work. 

Hard work is the ingredient that's made the Disney- 
land Squares the most successful club in the D.R.C. 
Since the Squares were formed in 1970, their member- 
ship has more than tripled, they are totally self-support- 


employees, and guests then proceeded to get down to the real business at hand - square dancing. 


ing (they do not depend on DRC funds for operating 
expenses), and they are recognized by other square 
dancing clubs in the area as one of the “finest square 
dancing clubs in Southern California.” 

“Our members and caller have made this a successful 
club,” comments Don Drew. “We have people who love 
to dance and they work hard at it. And, Ron Russell, 
our caller, ranks among the best of them.” Ron, along 
with Ray Schweinforth, Jim Brown, and Bob Johnston 
guided square dancers through their routines during the 
five-hour “Country Spectacular.” 

If the first “Country Music Spectacular” is any 
indication, it looks as though the event will become an 
annual affair at Disneyland. There's a bill in Congress 
right now proposing that square dancing become the 
national dance of America, and two very popular square 
dances throughout the country are done to the music 
of “It's A Small World,” and “Great Big Beautiful 
Tomorrow” from G.E.'s “Carousel of Progress.” Y 
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_ own. Joe has a lot on in me, and the feeling 
is mutual. 


“Luck was another thing that helped me in my new 
position. | was assigned to an area with which | was 


= familiar - Frontierland. | started i in Frontierland in 1963 
and spent most of my time there throughout the years. 
l knew most of the people in that area, and they knew 


me. Believe me, as a supervisor it really helps if you know 
the people who work for you and know about the jobs 
they perform everyday. | couldn't get my job done with- 
out them, and the more | know about them and what 
they do the better my operation becomes. We try to 
understand each other as best we can.’ 


“IN YOUR OPINION, WHAT MAKES 
A GOOD SUPERVISOR?” 

“It’s hard to say. | suppose just being yourself is a 
good beginning. | try to do the best job | can, whether 
its working on schedules, budgets, maintenance, or 
training assignments. | try to be fair to everybody, and 
sometimes thats hard. We have 185 employees in 


Frontierland. | know most of them, and trying to meet 


all their needs and requests is impossible, but | try when 
| can. For instance, when | can’t comply with an em- 
ployee's request to have a certain day off, l'II make a 
point to tell him why | can’t. Sometimes, however, IIl 
slip up, get involved in something else, and fail to get back 
to the individual. When that happens | become disgusted 
with myself because | know! ‘blew it.” 


“DO YOU THINK MANAGEMENT REALLY SEES THE 
EMPLOYEES SIDE OF THINGS AND VICE VERSA?” 

Yes and no. 

“Now I really feel like a man in the middle. 

“Sometimes they do and sometimes they don't, and 
that holds true for both sides. 

“When I’m trying to solve a problem with an employee 
in my area, | keep asking myself, why can't he see it 
our way. But then, | said the same thing about my 
supervisor when | was a ride operator, so, | know it’s 
not a one-way Street. 

“Disneyland is changing and will continue to change 
15 years from now. People in general are changing and 
it seems that its becoming harder for two people to 
agree about anything. 

“If you work at Disneyland you have to make certain 
adjustments. We are expected to do a good job and are 
pad a certain amount of dollars for the a we put 
forth. I feel if a person is dissatisfied, he or she should 
take the initiative to do something about it. In order to 
get management to see your side of something they 
first of all have to know that you have a side to present. 
For example, the time | felt | should have become a 
supervisor, but didn't, | went to my boss and said, Why?” 
| felt | was qualified. | had been at Disneyland since 
1963, and I felt | was experienced enough for the job. 
| was told that | needed more experience in certain 
areas, and | then proceeded to go out and get it. | m 
glad | stuck it out, because | got the job | wanted and 
the added experience didn’t hurt me at all. 

“Management sets the precedent, and we have to try 
to meet their standards. But, in the meantime, both 
management and employees have to listen to each other. 
We're all employees working for the same company, and 


there's no reason why we can't talk to each other.” 


“WHATS IT LIKE BEING A MAN IN THE MIDDLE?” 

“Very uncomfortable at times. When you come up 
through the ranks and become a supervisor a lot of 
people think that since you're a management man now 
they can no longer talk to you because you’re not con- 
cerned with their problems anymore. 

“A supervisor's position is a unique one. He's there 
to do a job the way in which management feels is the 
best way to do it, and he has to get his job done through 
the people who work for him. At the same time he 
knows that some of his people aren't going to like the 
manner in which they're going to have to perform their 
jobs. That's when it gets rough, especially if you're 


dealing with a controversial topic. If something has been 


a topical issue among employees and management, and 
if you're in the middle of the discussion (relaying both 
sides of the issue to management and to employees), 
many of your people will think you've sold them down 
the river or have given in to the other side if they end 
up doing it management’s way. When this happens you 
have to communicate and lay it on the line about Why o 
we're doing something a certain way. 

“I have confidence and trust in the people who work. 
for me, and | want them to have the same in me | ve 
got to level with them at all times, or PII really be in 
trouble. 


“AS A SUPERVISOR WHAT ARE SOME OF THE 
THINGS YOU WORK HARDEST AT?” 

“Well, | consider a supervisor’s job to be a people job, 
and listening to my employees and recognizing them for 
doing a good job are two things | spend a lot of time 


at. | feel that recognizing a person for a job he’s done _ 
well is important. In the past there were many times 5 


when I felt | had done a good job, but nobody mentioned 
a thing to me about it. 

“Recognition is more than just a pat on the back. 
Promotions are a form of recognition, too. And, by 
listening to people, you recognize that they have some- 
thing important to say to you. | also try to keep my 
people informed about what's going on. | rely on my | 
foremen a lot to pass information along, too.” 


“WHAT ARE YOUR MAIN CONCERNS AS 
A SUPERVISOR?” 

“Communications, morale, and getting the job done 
properly. 

“Anytime | can pass on information about what’s 


happening at Disneyland or anywhere else throughout 


Walt Disney Productions, | feel that it helps morale a 
little. We all like to know what's going on. | here are 
many questions concerning ‘Bear Country’ right now, 

and we try to answer these questions. Walt Disney 
World presented many questions to everybody for a 
long time. The slide presentation about WDW that was 
shown to employees answered a lot of their questions. 
The forums, conducted by division directors with their 
employees, were good also, because a lot of information 
about what was going on at Disneyland was passed on 
to Park employees. | know that it’s a lot easier for me 
to get my work done when | and the people | work 
with know what's going on.” Y 


Ss 


BOAG-TOONS 


Wally Boag, who for 16 years performed in 
Disneyland’s “Golden Horseshoe Review” spit- 
ting teeth, making dogs out of balloons, pulling 
dead chickens out of carpetbags, and making 
hundreds of thousands of Disneyland guests 
laugh, is now entertaining Disney audiences at 
Walt Disney World. 

Wally also made Park employees laugh while 
he performed his duties as editor of “Back- 
stage.” He was involved with this publication 
from its beginning. “Backstage” was first 
published in 1962. So, as a belated farewell 
gesture to him, here's 
ABACKSTAGE SALUTE TO WALLY BOAG 


“MAINTENANCE? YOU MISSED SOME OF 
WALLY'S BEAN “TEETH” A FEW WEEKS AGO!” 


“MAYBE | CAN GET BOAG'S JOB WHEN 
“WHAT THE HELL IS A BOAG?” HE LEAVES FOR FLORIDA?!” .... 
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Bob Hope made a special 
appearance in tribute to Walt 
Disney in a keynote presentation 
_ at the Contemporary Resort- 
Hotel during Walt Disney World's 
grand opening, and, Roy Disney, 
with Mickey, rehearses for a 
grand opening ceremony 

at Town Square. 


“The Kids Next Door” 


WALT DISNEY WORLD OPENS 


In 1965, when Walt Disney first announced his vision of a destination-vacation 
resort where people would stay and play, it seemed to many an impossible dream. 
Yet, just six years later, his brother Roy was reading the words of the Walt Disney 
World Dedication Plaque to guests gathered in the Magic Kingdom 's Town Square area: 

“Walt Disney World is a tribute to the philosophy and life of Walter Elias Disney . 
and to the talents, the dedication, and the loyalty of the entire Disney organization 
that made Walt Disney’s dream come true. May Walt Disney World bring joy and 
inspiration and new knowledge to all who come to this happy place. . .a Magic 
Kingdom where the young at heart of all ages can laugh and play and learn - together. 

“Dedicated this 25th day of October, 1971.’ 


entertain guests as they ride the = - 


“Theme Float” during an 
opening celebration Main Street 
Parade. Arthur Fiedler consults 
with Walt Disney World officials 
concerning the World Symphony 
Concert which he conducted. 


Guests fill the Contemporary 
Resort-Hotel's lobby during 
dedication ceremonies and listen 
to Bob Hope’s dedication 
presentation. Some of the 
celebrities attending the festivities 
included Walter Brennan, Greg 
Morris, Caesar Romero, Fred 
MacMurray and June Haver. 
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TURHKEY TIPS 


A small collection of helpful ideas and recipes for fixing 
a holiday turkey. 


To defrost, set turkey (in ¡ts original bag) on tray or 
in shallow pan and place in refrigerator. For faster de- 
frosting, submerge turkey (again, in its original bag) in 
cold water. Change water often. 

Remove giblets and neck from inside turkey. Rinse 
and drain turkey, then stuff neck and body cavities with 
stuffing. Allow 3/4 cup of stuffing per pound of turkey. 
(We've included two stuffing recipes, just in case.) 

Skewer neck skin to back, and tuck wing tips under 
turkey to balance it. Tie drumsticks together across tail 
with string, or punch them under the band of skin, or 
use a stuffing clamp. Place turkey, breast side up,on rack 
in shallow, open pan. Do not add water or cover. Baste 
bird generously with salad oil, melted butter, margarine, 
or shortening. Insert meat thermometer into center of 
thigh (do not touch bone) and place in oven. (To elim- 
inate basting, put turkey into one of the new cooking 
bags or into a brown paper bag.) 

Turkey is done when meat thermometer reaches 
180-185 F or when thickest part of drumstick feels 
soft when pinched with fingers protected by a towel. 

Purchased Weight Approximate Roasting 
Time in 325° F Oven 
AY to 4% hours 
4% to 5% hours 
5% to 6 hours 
6 to 7 hours 


8 to 11 pounds 


11 to 14 pounds 
14 to 20 pounds 
20 to 24 pounds 


For easier carving, let turkey stand in pan for about 
15 minutes. 


FRENCH STUFFING 


This recipe is a French pate mixture for an 8 to 9 pound 
turkey. It requires 5 to 6 cups of stuffing. The leftover 
can be cooked like hamburger or meat loaf. 


1 cup finely minced onions 

2 tbsp, butter 

1/3 cup cognag 

1/3 cup Madeira or port 

Tlb. lean ground pork 

1lb. lean ground veal 

1/2 lb. ground pork fat (fat back if possible) 

ground turkey liver 

1 1/2 tbsp. salt 

1 tsp. thyme 

1/2 tsp. allspice 

1/8 tsp. pepper 

3 eggs 

Cook the onions in the butter until soft and translucent, 
add the cognac and Madeira or port and boil down by 
half. Scrape into mixing bowl, add the rest of the 
ingredients and beat vigorously until thoroughly mixed. 


ALMOND STUFFING FOR TURKEY 


8 cups dry bread crumbs 

2/3 cup blanched almonds, whole or split 
2 cups diced celery 

1/2 cup chopped celery leaves 

1 cup chopped onions 

1/4 cup melted butter or oleo 

1 1/3 cups broth from cooked giblets, or water 
2 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. poultry seasoning 

3 slightly beaten eggs 


Saute celery and onion in oleo - add to bread crumbs 
with celery leaves, almonds and seasonings, broth (or 
water), toss. Add eggs and mix well. Makes enough for 
a 12 lb. turkey. 


LEFTOVER TURKEY FINALE CASSEROLE 


1/4 cup finely chopped green pepper 
1 1/2 cups finely chopped celery 

1/2 cup finely chopped onion 

3 tbsp. butter 

1 can cream of chicken soup 

1 can mushroom soup 

4 cups cooked noodles 

3 cups cooked turkey 

1 cup milk 


Cook green pepper, celery and onion in butter till tender. 
Add 2 cupssoup and milk and blend. Butter large baking 
dish, put in cooked noodles and turkey, add cream mix- 
ture and stir. Bake in 350° over 30 - 40 minutes or till 
it bubbles. Sprinkle top with grated cheese or croutons 
for a change.@ 
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THINK SNOW! If you like to ski and haven't joined Disneyland’s Ski Club 
yet, now’s a good time to become a member. The club is planning an out- 
standing Ski Schedule in 1972, including a trip to Austria. If you like adven- 
ture on skis, contact Rand Christensen at the DRC Office. Rand is the Ski 
Club's President. 
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